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An artist’s impression of a convoy in the days of the Napoleonic wars, showing a 
third-rater flying the white ensign escorting East and West Indiamen down channel in 
the Scillies. There the convoy would break up and the Indiamen proceed independently. 
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been carried to all parts of the world. We are not medically minded our- 
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THE COMMANDER OF THE 2ND NEW ZEALAND EXPEDITIONARY FORCE, WHICH SO DISTINGUISHED ITSELF 
THROUGHOUT THE NORTH AFRICAN CAMPAIGN: LIEUT..GENERAL SIR BERNARD C. FREYBERG, V.C. 


Patnreo py Carrain Peres McIntyre. 


Lieut.-General Sir Bernard Freyberg, to whom several high-ranking Axis officers surrendered in Tunisia, won the V.C. and the D.S.O. and two Bars during the last 
war. Further examples of work by Captain McIntyre, Official War Artist with the 2nd New Zealand Expeditionary Force, appear on the following pages. 
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“ERODED ROCK.” 
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HE magnificent gal- 
lantry of the New 
Zealand troops in the North 
African campaign is a by- 
word among soldiers of the 
Desert Army, and this latest 
series of graphic paintings 
by Captain Peter McIntyre, 
official war artist with the 
New Zealand Forces in the 
Mediterranean zone, por- 
trays some aspects of their 
part in the victorious ad- 
vance from El Alamein 
across the sandy wastes of 
the desert towards the final 
triumph in Tunisia. On two 
previous occasions ‘‘ The 
Illustrated London News” 
has published selections 
from Captain MclIntyre’s 
paintings, firstly of the prow- 
ess of the New Zealanders 
in the Battle of Crete (in 
our issue of December 13, 
1941), and secondly of the 
part they played in the 
Libyan offensive of Novem- 
ber-December, 1941 (in our 
issue of July 4, 1942). Ina 
report to the Prime Minister 
of New Zealand, reviewing 
the final phases of the New 
Zealand Division's opera- 
tions in North Africa, their 
Commander, General Frey- 
berg, wrote: ‘‘ At the con- 
clusion of this campaign | 
want to place on record the 
deep admiration I feel for 
the magnificent qualities 
and the great work done by 
ali ranks under my com- 
mand. We have been fight- 
ing continuously for almost 
a year, battle after battle, 
with little respite, on hard 
rations and short supplies 
(Continued opposite. 
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“MAORIS INTO BATTLE." 
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CAPTAIN MCINTYRE’S PAINTINGS OF THE 
FIGHTING ADVANCE FROM EL ALAMBIN. 









: “ GRIM ESCARPMENT.” 4 
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“BEYOND THE SAND SEA." 


Continued.] 

of indifferent water. The 
endurance and courage of 
all ranks, under conditions 
of great discomfort and 
peril, have been beyond 
praise, and their resource, 
good humour and wisdom 
have made them the ideal 
material for a fast-moving, 
hard-hitting force such as 
ours. The division has never 
faltered or failed in any of 
the difficult, hazardous mis- 
sions it has been set. No 
one realises as | do how 
much they have achieved. 
No commander has ever 
been better served."’ This 
is a worthy tribute to brave 
men, and it could not better 
be rounded off than by re- 
calling one focal incident 
that exemplifies the spirit 
of the New Zealanders—the 
case of 2nd Lieut. Moana- 
Nui-a-Kiwa Ngarimu, the 
Maori who, during the 
Eighth Army?’s brilliant 
“left hook’ outflanking 
move round the Mareth Line, 
led his platoon in capturing 
and holding an almost un- 
tenable position, and who, 
after being twice wounded 
and refusing to retreat, was 
killed on his feet, defiantly 
facing the enemy with his 
tommy-gun at his hip, his 
body coming to rest almost 
on top of those enemies who 
had fallen to his fire. He 
was posthumously awarded 
the V.C.—the first Maori to 
hold the decoration. Had 
| he lived to receive it, he 
q would have regarded it as a 
“THE ‘GRANTS’ AT ALAMEIN.”’ ? fitting tribute to the country 
4 which gave him birth. 
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| igpretagnane 2 is agreed that the foreign policy of 
this country between the two wars was all 
wrong. Where there is a divergence of opinion is 
as to what was wrong. Everybody, of course, feels 
that he or she, or his or her political party, was right. 
The Socialists are sure that the Conservatives were 
wrong—a greed-blinded gang of appeasers and near- 
Fascists, as they seemed. And the Conservatives 
are equally sure that the Socialists were wrong: a 
pack of miserable pacifists and Little Englanders who 
positively encouraged the Germans to assume that 
Britain was effete and helpless. And though both 
counts are most unjust, there is a superficial element 
of truth in both. Both Conservatives and Socialists— 
nine hundred and ninety-nine out of a thousand of 
both of them—loved their country and wished it 
nothing but well, and when the real test came were 
ready, as they then proved, to live and die for it, 
But between them before the war they had uncon- 
sciously led the country to the very brink of disaster. 
And the country, whether actively or passively, 
supported them and gave them—in or out of office— 
their respective power. Politically speaking, they 
were in fact, between them, the country. 


It is easier to take a long-term, detached view 
of the past twenty-five years to-day than it was four 
years ago. Trace their story so far as is possible 
without partisan feeling, and they become as intelli- 
gible as they were ultimately tragic. At bottom they 
were vitiated by two fatal but widely-held fallacies. 
Nearly everybody held one or the other, and quite 
a lot of people held both. The so-called governing 
and possessing classes and the many millions of 
middle- and working-class folk who accepted their 
leadership were firmly—and quite honestly—pos- 
sessed of the belief that what was financially was 
alone physically possible. And as, after its 
heroic attempt to pay for a purely destructive 
war in terms of accumulating interest on non- 
increasing capital, orthodox finance pronounced as 
impossible almost everything that common sense 
and human necessity dictated to restore a healthy 
society, mankind was left in a state of perpetual 
frustration. Fields were uncultivated when men 
were clamouring for food, primary products and 
raw materials were destroyed when they were 
desperately needed, millions lived in enforced 
idleness when they were in need of everything 
their own labour could have created. In such a 
society it was almost impossible for responsible 
leaders to inspire general confidence. Whatever 
they advocated, however true and _ sensible, 
was certain to be suspect to or opposed by large 
sections of a frustrated population, who were far 
too conscious of the inefficiency of the economic 
system their rulers sponsored to feel much confi- 
dence in their utterances on, say, international 
relations. The wisest traditionalist, however 
sound and far-sighted his views on _ foreign 
affairs, without realising why, constantly found 
his counsel stultified by this fact. To advocate 
a stronger Navy or Air Force, for instance, on 
an electoral platform was to be greeted with 


shouts of ‘‘’Oo stole the baby’s milk?’ ‘‘ What 
about them poor old widders?’’ ‘‘ When’s there 
goin’ to be any work in——--? "’ Irritating and irrele- 


vant as these interruptions seemed at the time, they 
appear now, when to win the war we have long 
been making our financial machinery conform with 
our physical capacity, both just and relevant. 


The other fallacy was, in the light of present 
happenings, equally absurd. It was that the material 
or ideological urge of organised human societies 
could be controlled by moral sanctions alone. Be- 
cause the British people, after their painful experi- 
ence between 1914 and 1918, were convinced that 
modern war was a species of criminal murder—as 
indeed it is—they fell into the belief that no society 
could ever again be so greedy, needy or fanatic as 
to resort to the sword to obtain its desires or en- 
force its creed. They supposed that it was only 
necessary to show their own good faith by turning 
their swords into ploughshares—or, if this was for- 
bidden by the rules of orthodox finance, into scrap- 
iron-—-to shame the last foreign militarists and 
armament manufacturers into doing the same. 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


Start off with these two false assumptions and 
what was the result ? On the one hand a financial 
policy which restricted, in the name of financial 
integrity, the creative capacity of man and earth 
p~~""~"""ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: : 
j REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM i 
i, “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS ”’ OF JUNE 17, 1843. 





““THE AERIAL COURIERS”’—A FLIGHT OF PIGEONS 
RELEASED OVER THE ASCOT RACECOURSE TO CARRY 
ADVANCE TIDINGS OF THE NAMES OF WINNING HORSES. 
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“THE QUEEN'S BOX.”—AT THE DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


“ The royal box was, as usual, built out from the stage box to the left hand, 

and the jecting portion, in which were the seats for her Majesty and 

Prince Albert, was supported by gilt pillars, fastened to the stage. 

hangings were of rich crimson, the box terminated at the top in the 

form of a tent. The box was fitted up by Mr. Crace. two adjoining 

boxes had been converted into one, by the removal of the partition, and 
had been appropriated to her Majesty's party.” 





and so limited the satisfaction of urgent personal 
wants. On the other, a deep and almost religious 
belief that the manufacture of weapons of war 
inevitably led to war. In a self-governing community 
holding such views any adequate expenditure on 
tanks, guns, battleships and aeroplanes was poli- 
tically impossible, even in the face of the clearest 
evidence of its necessity. It is idle to say that the 
Government of the day and the political Party with 
the majority in Parliament should have given the 
country a clear lead ; no Government or political 
Party in pre-war England that advocated guns in 
place of butter had a chance of attaining or remain- 
ing in power. With a restrictive financial policy 
that left English farms uncultivated, there was not 
enough butter to go round even without guns, while 
the bulk of the population firmly believed not only 
that the making of guns would further reduce the 
amount of butter available—in which it was partially 
right—-but that the making of guns was certain to 
bring about war and was, therefore, tantamount to 
murder. 


Until 1933, when the Nazis achieved power; all 
this, though fraught with terrible danger, did not 
imperil the immediate safety of the country. But 
from that moment it became, or should have become 
the question of the hour. Yet in the face of what the 
Nazis were doing both to rearm and to overcome 
apparently insuperable financial difficulties, the 
Parties of the Left persisted in stigmatising British 
rearmament as wrong and the Parties of the Right 
persisted in proclaiming the supreme importance of 
financial economy while millions of men were out of 
work and land and raw materials lying unused and 
wasted. The Germans—the most powerful and 
military - minded people in Europe—had publicly 

repudiated both the fatal assumptions that 
vitiated British policy and hamstrung British 
statesmen. They knew, after their own painful 
slavery to accountant’s figures in the post-war 
period, that what was physically could be made 
financially possible. And they knew that war 
might be made an instrument of national policy. 
What was more, they intended to make it one. 
Yet, with a-very few exceptions, we remained 
blind, some of us to one, some of us to the 
other, and most of us to both these facts. We 
supposed either that the Germans did not at 
bottom want war or that they lacked the 
financial means to maintain it. 


Given these premises—and it is hard now 
to deny them—the blunders and_ contradic- 
_tions of British foreign policy in the last few 
years before the war seem almost inevitable. 
We could not call a halt to Japan in 1931 
because we were in the throes of an economy 
campaign and because we had _ neglected— 
and were still neglecting—our Navy and Air 
Force as a moral duty to mankind: We could 
not take a _ stronger line against Italy in 
1935 because, for these reasons and in our own 
default, we relied on our old allies, France and 
Italy, to hold a_ renascent Germany in check. 
It had only been Italy’s military action in 
1934 that had prevented Hitler from occupying 
Austria,, and once Austria was in Germany’s 
hands, Czechoslovakia, with its northern defences 
outflanked and all but surrounded, was doomed. 
We therefore, at the entreaty of France—on 
whose army we were dependent — refrained 
from pushing matters to their logical con- 
clusion over Abyssinia. We could not sup- 
port France in 1936 when Germany remili- 
tarised the Rhineland because our people would 
have regarded it as morally wrong to go to 
war to’ prevent Germany doing in their own 
Cologne what we were doing in Wellington 
Barracks and the French were doing’ in 
Strasbourg and Metz. We could not, there- 
after, save Austria or Czechoslovakia in 1938 
for precisely the same _ reasons that we 
could not save Poland in 1939, Norway, Den- 
mark, Holland, Belgium and France in 1940 
and Yugoslavia and Greece in 1941. For when 
at last we had the will, we found that we 
lacked the means. 
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CONVINCING PROOF OF BOMB- 
RAID DAMAGE REVEALED BY 
STEREOSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPHS. 


bg ait aca reproductions of photographs of places in Germany or 
* elsewhere which have been damaged or destroyed by bombing 
from the air rarely give a proper understanding of the effects of the 
bombs on the special points which have formed the targets, and in order 
to bring home to the public the full import of what the R.A.F. has 
done, stereoscopic air photographs are being exhibited in various 
localities. Four typical stereographs are reproduced on this page in 
the belief that many of our readers may possess stereoscopes (or are 
able to obtain them) with which the pictures may be studied as though 
seen in relief. To obtain stereoscopic air photographs the reconnais- 
sance aeroplane flies in a straight line over the bombed area while an 
electrically-operated camera takes a succession of photographs on roll 
film. Sections of the film are exposed to the lens-images of the ground 


below by the camera shutter, which functions automatically at regular 


intervals of time counted in seconds. By arranging an appropriate 


time interval based on the height of the aeroplane above the earth, its 
[Continued below. 
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THE 


GREAT GAP 


MOHNE DAM: A STEREOGRAPH SHOWING THE TORRENT OF FLOOD WATER ROARING THROUGH THE 


IN THE WALL BREACHED BY R.A.F. LANCASTERS ON MAY’ 17. IN THE STEREOSCOPE 


THE DIFFERENT WATER LEVELS ARE APPARENT. 





THE EDER DAM: A STEREOGRAPH DEPICTING THE GAP IN THE WALL OF THE DAM BREACHED BY THE 
R.A.F. ON MAY 17. WATER FROM THE RESERVOIR (RIGHT) IS SEEN TUMBLING DOWN THROUGH 


THE GAP INTO THE VALLEY BELOW. 


Continued.) 

ground speed and the angle of view embraced by the camera lens, it 
is possible to obtain a sequence of photographs which, for ordinary 
reconnaissance purposes, only slightly overlap each other, or which, 
for stereoscopic examination, overlap each other by about 60 per cent. 
From prints of the two overlapping portions, stereoscopic “ pairs” are 
cut and mounted correctly for examination through a stereoscope. 
Although the two prints which form a “ pair’ seem to look exactly 
alike, actually they are not so, because the left-side print shows a little 
more of the left side of the objects recorded, and the right-side print 
shows a little more of the right side of the same objects. This method 
corresponds to the principles which govern the use of our two eyes, 
whose pupils are separated by about 2} in. one from the other. Conse- 
quently, when we look at any object situated reasonably near to us, 
the left eye sees more of the left side of it than does the right eye, and 
the right eye sees mcre of the object’s right side than does the left eye. 
Thus, when the two images are fused into one by the brain, we have 
the sensation of knowing that the object has depth in addition to its 
two other dimensions, length and breadth. As proof of the great 
importance of stereoscopic air photographs, we quote the following in- 
formation given recently in a B.B.C. broadcast by a Squadron Leader 
of the R.A.F. who, in regard to the photographs of Stettin (reproduced 
on right), said: “‘ Look at the top first, left of the canal. You will see 


a number of whitened patches there. That means débris. It is the 
(Continued on right, above. 


STETTIN : 
OF THE R.A.F. 





Continued} 

effect you get when buildings have been blown down completely, utterly 
destroyed either by high explosive, or blast or fire, or a combination 
‘of the three, which is most usual. Where you see an apparently open 
white space, that means that no buildings remain standing there. There 
are only one or two sheds left standing in the picture in that part. 
Now come a little further down towards the centre of the picture, where 
the toe of the canal bends round to the left. That darkened, rather 
confusing mass represents scorching and burning. The warehouses in 
this area have been burned, and they 've burned black because of what 
they had in them. Below the foot of the canal you can see the character- 
istic honeycomb effect that you get when roofs and the whole contents 
of the buildings have been completely destroyed by fire; only the walls 
remain standing, and an occasional chimney. There's a building up 
in the top right-hand part of the picture near the barge which you 
might think had been destroyed the same way, but if you look more 
carefully you 'll see that the building has been shattered by blast, which 
has left great holes in the roof. The barge has been burnt out. Pic- 
tures like this are taken by photographic reconnaissance aircraft. No 
other aircraft in the world fly consistently at such a great height as 
these, and none flies as fast. They fly so high that they can seldom be 
seen from the ground and never heard. The cameras have to be elec- 
trically heated so that the lenses don’t frost over in the intense cold. 


And even while taking photographs the aircraft are flying at a tremendous 
(Continued below. 





A STEREOGRAPH WHICH RECORDS WITH VIVID REALISM THE DESTRUCTION CAUSED BY BOMBERS 
DURING THE NIGHT OF APRIL 20. INTERESTING EXPLANATIONS OF DETAILS SHOWN 


BY THIS STEREOGRAPH ARE GIVEN IN THE ARTICLE. 
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ESSEN: A STEREOGRAPH OBTAINED ON MARCH 13 AFTER R8.A.F. BOMBERS HAD DEVASTATED KRUPPs’ 


SEEN THROUGH THE STEREOSCOPE, THE 


DAMAGED BUILDINGS STAND UP IN FULL RELIEF. 


WALLS OF HEAVILY- 


Continued.) 

speed. Yet their photographs are so good that they can be enlarged 
up to fifty times. These aircraft provide us with excellent photographs 
of almost every worth-while target in Germany, and after a raid they 
photograph the whole area which has been bombed, and the photo- 
graphs overlap to give a stereoscopic effect. They are of such wonderful 
quality that the trained interpreter working with a stereoscope feels as 
if he were looking down on the area from just above the roofs. In this 
way he can find even small points of damage, such as holes in the roof. 
This may mean that a bomb has wrecked the inside of a building com- 
pletely. Under the stereoscope, gutted buildings look like open boxes 
with four sides standing up, and each throws its shadow. The effect 
of the 4000-lb. ‘ block-buster’ is clearly seen under the stereoscope. 
Where it lands it completely clears the building flat to the ground, often 
in a circle with a diameter of 70 to 100 yards. The brickwork just 
disappears. But this is almost always the smaller part of the damage 
done by this bomb. The greater effect is in the area immediately round 
the cleared space. The terrific effect of blast and concussion often 
shakes or shatters buildings in a circle 200 to 300 yards across. Roofs 
are shattered, windows blown out and walls shaken down. In Stettin 
we laid waste over 100 acres of closely-grouped iridustrial buildings ; 
that's an area bigger than St. James's Park. Four shipyards were 
severely damaged ; the main goods station was hit; fifty goods trucks 
were destroyed, and seven barracks were either gutted by fire or severely 

damaged. Four acres of the town's gasworks were devastated.” 


Royal Air Force Photographs. Crown Copyright Reserved. 
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THE STORY OF A BRITISH CRUISER IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
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“THE SHIP”: 


By C. S. FORESTER.* 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


R. FORESTER has written many novels about 
the sea, historical novels of the kind in which 
fact and fiction are irritatingly indistinguishable. 
Now—and for once one regrets the absence of an 
informative publisher’s “ blurb ’’—he seems to have 
gone, to sea himself, and writes, in novel form, but 
utterly convincingly, the story of a light cruiser in 
the Mediterranean when things were at their most 
critical. Dedicating his book to the Officers and 
Ship’s Company of H.M.S. “ Penelope,’’ the author 
says : ‘‘ With a half a million men in the Royal Navy, 
it is inevitable that 
there should be some 
coincidence of names 
and ranks between 
characters in this 
book and officers and 
ratings now serving.” 
This is so inevitable 
that the author has 
made no attempt to 
avoid any _ such 
coincidence ; all he 
can do is to assure 
the reader that he 
has attempted 
neither portrait nor 
caricature of any 
living person. But it 
all reads like truth ; 
and if it really is 
truth, I can see no 
reason why it should 
not have been 
printed as such, with 
the reasonable excep- 
tion that no deroga- 
tory remarks should 
be made about a 
living person. After 
all this time the 
old position of the 
“Artemis” (or 
“‘ Penelope’’ ?) can hardly be given away to the 
enemy with any profit to the enemy. But I suppose 
that we must get used to this atmosphere of sup- 
pression. The Army has plenty of it. The Highland 
Division can always be mentioned by name and shown 
in films ; thereby encouraging the old notion of Conti- 
nental cartoonists that all Englishmen were tall, bony 
men, with bonnets, strong teeth, kilts and pipes. An 
English regiment can be mentioned occasionally if 
it happens to have a popular nickname like “ The 
Buffs ”’ or ‘‘ The Green Howards.”” But very seldom 
the ordinary county regiments. 

That was all in parenthesis—a parenthesis pro- 
voked by the pseudonymity of this extremely dashing 
little book, full of verisimilitude, about a supposedly 
imaginary light cruiser, with one classical name instead 
of another. She was one of a force taking a convoy 
from Alexandria to Malta, and the almost unbelievable 
news arrived that the Italian Navy was out. An 
engagement ensued ; our people, hopelessly outranged 
and outgunned, simply had to get the convoy through 
to Malta; the convoy was got through; and Mr. 
Forester gives us a sort of cinematograph news-reel 
of what happened in every part of the ‘ Artemis” 
during the action and after, all most extraordinarily 
vividly. 

Parts of it remind one of those energetic books of 
Kipling : ‘‘ Captains Courageous,”’ “‘ A Fleet in Being,” 
and the rest of them. For instance: ‘“ In the Cap- 
tain’s opinion distorted news was dangerous. He 
knew his men, and he believed that his men knew 
him; if they heard the truth he could rely upon 
them, whatever the truth might be. A crisis in the 
battle was close at hand, and he could spare not one 
moment from the bridge to tell them himself. He 
turned a little on his stool, caught Jerningham’s eye, 
and beckoned to him. Jerningham had to wait a 
second or two while the Captain brought himself up 
to date again regarding the situation, looking at flag- 
ship and convoy and enemy, before he took the glasses 
from his eyes and turned a searching glance at his 
secretary. Jerningham was acutely conscious of that 
glance. He was not being sized up for any trifle ; 
it was not as if he was an applicant for a job in a 
City office. The business he was to do was something 
touching the whole efficiency of the ship—the safety 
of Ma!ta—-the life or death of England. The Captain 
would not have trusted him with it if he were not 





*" The Ship.” By C. S. Forester. (Michael Joseph ; 8s. 6d.) 





ON BOARD A BRITISH CRUISER: 


absolutely sure of him. In fact, the Captain was 
faintly surprised at finding that he was sure of him ; 
he wondered a little whether he had previously mis- 
judged his secretary or whether the latter was one of 
those people who had moods, and was sometimes 
reliable and sometimes not. But whether he had 


misjudged him or not, and whether he had moods or 
not, this was the right time to impose responsibility 
upon him and to make amends if he had misjudged 
him, or to give him confidence in the future if this 
was merely an exalted mood.” 


sae oe 


eee wee: 


THE TORPEDO-TUBE’S CREW STAND AT ACTION STATIONS. 





A VIEW OF THE INTERIOR OF A 6-IN. GUN TURRET OF A BRITISH CRUISER. 
WEARING RESPIRATORS AND ANTI-FLASH CLOTHING, 


The top pistons represents 


moment 
enemy raider in the ‘Atlantic, b~¥ set her shinee by ogg and is waiting while the raider’s lifeboats get clear 


of the doomed vessel. tube’s crew, whi 


The 
In the lower picture we see the interior of a 6-in. Leny such exciting moments are dared by C. & Fe The 
i ae oo by C. Forester 


- AW, Ly 


crew are wearing respirators and anti-flash clo , 
convincing boo! 


in his lively 


But no, that isn’t like Kipling ; the analysis of it 
is more like Conrad, the Pole who wrote as well about 
the English seaman as ever man wrote, although 
Captain Marryat did it equally well from a completely 
different angle. This is more like the graphic, in- 
spired journalism of Kipling: ‘“‘ A score of hoses were 
pouring water into the flaming crater ; one or two pom- 
pom shells were still exploding down below, each 
explosion sending up a torrent of sparks like some 
vast firework. Another hose party came running 
down the waist on the port side; the man who held 
the nozzle dragged Presteign’s dead body viciously 
out of the way. 
fire soon enough, but a more powerful agency came 


The jets would have mastered the . 


into play. Arte- 
mis put her 
helm over, and 
as she heeled 
the hole torn 
in her side was 
brought below 
the surface, 
and the sea 
rushed in. Even 
on the upper 
deck they could 
hear the crack- 
ling as_ the 
water quenched 
the red-hot sur- 
faces, and steam 
poured in a 
huge cloud i 
through the ial s aa and therefore serve as 
crater, en- 
wreathing the 
whole stern of the ship. Then she righted herself as 
she took up her new course, then leaned a little the 
other way as the rudder steadied her, sending fifty 
tons of water washing through the compartment into 
every corner and cranny before it poured down in sooty 
warm shower-baths through the few holes torn in the 
main deck by the shell fragments. Only a little 
steam and smoke came up through the deck now; 
Richards stood on the jagged edge of the crater and 
looked down, while a petty officer beside him- jumped 
down into the wrecked wardroom amid the unspeak- 
able mess inside. Richards, with his hands to his 
mouth, bellowed the result of his inspection to the 
Commander—the holes in both sides of the ship 
above the water line, the minor holes in the deck. 
*** I'll get those holes patched in a jiffy,’ said the 
Commander to Jerningham. ‘Report that to the 

Captain.’ 
“« * Aye, aye, sir,’ said Jerningham, remembering the 
need to salute only in the nick of time as he turned away.”’ 
Those extracts, 





Cc. S. FORESTER, THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE SHIP,” THE BOOK REVIEWED 
ON THIS PAGE. 


Mr. Forester has added yet another book 

to his already long list of publications; a 

novel of the sea, which gives an excellent 
con life and work 


illustrate the 
character of Jern- 
ingham; the 
novelist telling his 
epic story has not 
forgotten to indi- 
cate, by means of 
little details, the 
principal charac- 
ters in his ship. 
And, although he 
is stern with him- 
self about purple 
patches, he does 
allow himself an 
eloquent perora- 
tion : ‘‘ One battle 
completed, one 
victory achieved, 
meant merely that 
Artemis and her 
men must plunge 
headlong into the 
next, into the 
long, long struggle 
of sea power 
against tyranny ; 
the struggle that 


THE GUN CREW, the Greeks had 


RAM HOME A ‘SHELL. waged at Salamis, 

on board a British cruiser: the warship has caught up with a large that the Captain’s 
nally sank the enemy, stand by ready for orders. ancestors had 

waged against the 


Armada of Spain, 
against the fleets 
of Louis XIV. and Napoleon and Wilhelm II., the 
long struggle which some day would have an end, 
but not now, and not for months and years to come. 
And even whenit should end the freedom which the 
struggle would win could only be secured by eternal 
vigilance, eternal probity, eternal good will and eternal 
honesty of purpose.” 

These reflections and others about human destiny 
pass through the Captain’s mind. And then: “ The 
Captain suddenly tensed himself as his roving eyes 
caught sight of a twinkle of light ahead, and then he 
was able to relax again and even smile a little to 
himself in the twilight. For that was the evening 
star shining out over the Mediterranean.” 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is @ war to win—so turn out every scrap you have. 


incidentally, may . 
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“UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER”: PANTELLARIA—FIRST LOSS OF ITALIAN SOIL. 


Drawn RY Our Spectra. Artist, G. H. Davis. 
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ENGLISH MILES. 


MEDITERRANEAN 


A CONTOUR MAP OF THE VOLCANIC ITALIAN ISLAND OUTPOST WHICH SURRENDERED UNCONDITIONALLY ON JUNE 11. 


On June 11, shortly after a second surrender call had been demanded by the Allies, | 
the small and volcanic island of Pantellaria put out the white flag and a huge 
white spot. For a month it had been subjected to terrific bombardment, while its 
position grew steadily worse since it is non-supporting and is largely dependent on 
Sicily for fresh water. Its little town of Pantellaria had been utterly laid waste by 
raiders and by the shells from British warships, yet the garrison held out with great 
tenacity and courage. The island, only some 3! miles in extent, was in no sense a 


fortress, but had been a prominent seaplane and airplane base, and held up our 
complete command of the Southern Mediterranean. Its value to us lies in the fact 
that, now we have obtained facilities as yet limited, we can operate some squadrons 
of fighters thence over Southern Sicily, only 65 miles distant, or Italy and so augment 
the fighter cover from Malta in further operations. The psychological effect of the fal! of 
Pantellaria has been considerable, for it not only opens up another stepping-off ground 
for the Continent, but is the first piece of Italian soil to surrender unconditionally 
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N many occasions in the past I have 
discussed the question of strategic 
bombing. I have not hesitated to give it 
as my opinion that our early concentration 
upon it was unfortunate. Thousands of 
men are now in prisoners-of-war camps and 
hundreds of ships are at the bottom of the 
sea, whereas they might have been serving 
the cause still had not concentration upon 
strategic bombing starved the Army and 
the Navy. On the other hand, I have never been one of 
those who see the matter as a contrast of blacks and 
whites. Everything in war is relative, and no means of 
striking at the enemy which is intelligently planned and 
boldly put into force can fail to achieve useful results. 
And, as the war has run, it has happened that the planners 
and devotees of strategic bombing have achieved very 
remarkable results which can be considered as due to 
their foresight only to a very limited extent. When they 
began to build the giant bombers in order to reach distant 
targets in Germany, they had no particular reason to sup- 
pose that we should find ourselves allied with Russia or 
that Russia would contain the main 
strength of the German Army and 
a large proportion of the Luftwaffe 
for a period of two years. They 
could not have guessed, therefore, 
that they would be presented with 
a wonderful opportunity, that of 
being able to bomb Germany more 
and more heavily without any 
serious retaliation during those two 
years. If this retaliation had come 
it would certainly, in addition to 
all the other damage which it 
would have inflicted, have dimin- 
ished our capacity to carry the 
air offensive against Germany. 

If we had no good prospect of 
finding ourselves allied with Russia, 
we had only slightly better hopes 
of seeing the United States as our 
partner and transporting to the 
European theatre the big day- 
bombers, with * their extremely 
accurate sights, which have intro- 
duced a new element into strategic 
bombing. Everything has therefore 
gone very favourably from the 
point of view of this form of 
offensive, and there can be no 
doubt that it is now producing 
very substantial results. The east- 
ward move of German war industry 
is evidence of how serious the 
damage and the potential threat 
have become. But, in the first 
place, Germany cannot — thus 
transfer all her war industry to 
safety, and, in fhe second place, 
it can be taken for granted that 
we shall be able to follow the 
proportion which she does transfer, 
so that it will not be in safety. 
The lowering of production in 
Germany must thus be very con- 
siderable—though the percentage of twenty which has 
been mentioned can only be an estimate, and such 
estimates generally prove to have been a bit opti- 
mistic when it comes to the writing of history. (I 
have written a great deal of military history, so that I 
know what I am talking about in this matter.) Whatever 
it is, it is likely to increase. Germany may find the means 
to retaliate, and has the great advantage that her aero- 
dromes lie much nearer to the targets than ours, but she 
has completely lost the initiative at present, and it is not 
easy to regain. There can be no doubt now that strategic 
bombing has developed into one of the most powerful 
weapons in use in this war, that it is Germany which is 
at present suffering from its effects, and that she looks 
like being the chief sufferer up to the end, however affairs 
may develop. 

I understand it is well established that this form of 
attack is economical not only in fighting man-power, which 
is easy enough to comprehend, but also from the industrial 
point of view, which appears less obvious. We know, of 
course, that the production of the giant bomber is costly 
in time, labour, material and even money—if anyone ever 
thinks of money in these days. But unless those who 
have studied the question are hopelessly out in their 
estimates and calculations, the damage inflicted by the 
average bomber upon the enemy’s war industry is dis- 
tinctly greater than the effort required by our war in- 
dustry to produce it. The casualties among bomber 
crews are distressingly heavy, but quantitatively they are 
not high—300 in a night represents a loss far above the 
average—and even as a percentage it is to be doubted 
whether they exceed that of the average land battle. But 
it cannot be denied that there remains one serious factor 
which the above considerations do not disclose ; no army 
fights a battle every night, or even four or five a week, 
vear in and year out, and no army puts such a proportion 
of its fighting troops into the front line time after time 
as does Bomber Command. For the individual man, 
therefore, the prospects of survival are less than in the 
other Services or in other branches of this Service. Yet 
there has been no sign of any lessening in the devotion 
and enthusiasm of Bomber Command or in the gallantry 
with which its air-crews close with their targets. 

That bombing alone will or can win the war is not a 
doctrine now held by any except a few fanatics. There 
are many reasons against it, but the most powerful is 
that which I outlined in a recent article, namely, cost. 
To “win the war by bombing” would probably require 
four or five times the present weight ot bombs, and by 
the time we were dropping that we might be on the verge 
of starvation, But the advance of time and the extension 
of the war effort solves many problems, and we are now 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
ALLIED BOMBING OFFENSIVE. 
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in a position, with the aid of the United States, to keep up 
and even to increase our bombing offensive without 
neglecting the needs of the Navy and the Army. Having 
reached that situation, it is clear that the bombing 
offensive can be made into a potent contribution to vic- 
tory. Its effect upon the German war industries does 
not stand alone: it also helps to disorganise communica- 
tions and can be switched over to this. task on a still 
greater scale when required to support an invasion. The 
breaking of the Rhineland dams, one of the greatest feats 
of the war, is one which can be repeated, even though it 
may be hard to find targets quite so vulnerable in the 





THE FIRST ARMY CHEERING MR. CHURCHILL IN THE ANCIENT AMPHITHEATRE 
AFTER HE HAD THANKED THEM FOR THE GREAT VICTORY IN TUNISIA. 





THE PRIME MINISTER RESPONDING TO THE CHEERS OF THE 

FIRST ARMY AND R.A.F., BY WAVING HIS HAT ON 

THE END OF HIS STICK, AFTER HIS INSPIRING SPEECH 
IN THE AMPHITHEATRE AT CARTHAGE, 


The ancient stones of Carthage amphitheatre have witnessed many 
sights, such as when Christians were thrown to the lions, but 
none more exhilarating or thrilling, or likely to be historic, than 
Mr. Churchill’s visit to the First Army, 3000 of whom packed that 
ancient site and cheered the Prime Minister to the echo. He 
thanked them for the great victory in Tunisia: ‘‘ Whatever 
campaigns follow,” he said, “ they will not overshadow this one. 
Remember we had Corporal Hitler all the time to help us. This 
self-made, self-unmade man has added sauce to the goose that you 
have caught, killed and eaten.” Our pictures show the great 
reception given him, after tis address, by a section of the great 
assembly, with Mr. Churchill waving his hat at the end of his 
stick in acknowledement. Carthage may be described as the 
“High Spot” of the Prime Minister's visit to the troops he 
visited on his return from America. 


future. A_ series of attacks on canal locks might, for 
instance, be extremely effective. There are various other 
targets, too, which are doubtless being reserved for a 
grand assault at the proper moment. If bombing will 
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not win the war, so far as we can see at 
present it will be one of the most important 
factors in victory. 

Germany bas richly merited the suffering 
which she now has to endure. She entered this 
war without scruples. She has contributed to 
breaking down ali the restraints and humanis- 
ing influences which men have been trying to 
create since the day of Hugo Grotius in order 
to mitigate the horrors of war. She is the real 
parent of total war, and has no right to complain if her off- 
spring gnaws her own vitals. She has employed these 
methods against nations such as Holland, which has won the 
admiration of the world for honest dealing and whose integrity 
was as complete as its inoffensiveness. In the days of her 
strength she boasted of the calamities she was inflicting 
upon her victims with savage exultation and promised 
her own people that they would not have to suffer any- 
thing of the kind. It may be that Italy has equally 
deserved the punishment she is now receiving, though 
there never has been in this country the same animus 
against her, and we have reason to believe that except in 
extreme Fascist circles there is no 
such animus against us. Italy’s 
record is not as black as that of 
Germany, but it is the record of the 
jackal rather than that of the tiger, 
and it is hard to conceive any policy 
meaner than that of waiting till a 
German victory appeared to be cer- 
tain and then attacking Britain and 
France in order to win what the 
victor cared to leave of the spoils. 
I therefore conclude that strategic 
bombing affords us a better prospect 
of victory and that our opponents 
have forfeited all right to complain 
of its effects. 

Yet my conscience prompts me 
to make a few concluding remarks 
upon this question as viewed in the 
abstract. In the last war we often 
spoke of the danger lest civilisation 
itself should fall a victim to hostili- 
ties. We were underestimating its 
strength and overestimating that of 
the weapons of war of those days, 
though none will deny that the after- 
math of the last war acted as a check 
upon the progress of civilisation. 
Since then the means of destruction 
have increased, and those of the air 
most of all. Their power is growing 
more swiftly than that of civilisa- 
tion,’and I am inclined to think that 
the world will get its last chance 
when this war comes to an end. The 
danger is to be found in the very 
nature of total war, of which 
Germany and Italy were the first 
expositors. Total war, by devoting 
so large a proportion of national 
effort and resources to the prosecu- 
tion of hostilities, immensely extends 
the targets which the opponent finds 
it profitable to attack. In such 
circumstances the word “* non-combatant ”’ loses its signifi- 
cance. When the whole body politic is at war every blow must 
count, at whatsoever portion of its anatomy it may be 
delivered. I have emphasised the responsibility of Germany 
and Italy for the deterioration of standards, for the removal 
of the checks imposed by generations of jurists, philo- 
sophers, and indeed fighting men; but I must add that 
this collapse is in some degree inherent in the nature of 
total war itself. We have in the past smiled at the con- 
ventions of eighteenth-century warfare, but the eighteenth 
century was the only one which fully appreciated the 
virtues of moderation, which realised that unbridled force 
would in the long run defeat its own ends. 

The world to-day has forgotten those salutary lessons 
and stepped into barbarism straight out of an idiotic 
idealism which was simply a refusal to look facts in the 
face. If it does not come to its senses when the present 
struggle stops nothing will save it. The eighteenth cen- 
tury has been called illogical in its attitude to war, whereas 
the attitude of the present day is completely logical, but 
its logic is one which if pursued to the end will lead to 
death and damnation. Let us look at the successive 
steps as they might be argued by a logician gone crazy, 
and see their direction. First, it is declared that a 
munition factory is a legitimate target; next it is laid 
down that all factories are ; then it is decided that further 
interruption of work is caused by the destruction of the 
dwellings near the factories. But let us suppose that some- 
one then argues in favour of the destruction of nursery 
schools and maternity homes on the ground that this 
would stiil further decrease the workers’ output. That 
is not entirely fanciful; the Germans, in their tip-and-run 
raids against little seaside towns without industry, and 
villages in evacuation areas which scarcely boast a shop, 
have practically come to this point. They raid to kill 
and largely to kill children. 

I cannot here make even the briefest suggestion as to 
what form of machinery might be set up after the war 
to prevent the recurrence of this peril in a form even 
more terrible than that which it wears to-day, but failing 
either that or a complete change of heart in the world, 
there can be small hope for the future. There is so much 
talk of post-war planning that the very phrase is beginning 
to be greeted with an ironical smile. To my mind, the 
most urgent of all provisions will be to ensure that no 
nation shall ever again attack another by bombing from 
the air, because if that were to be omitted the world would 
never know peace of mind, even in hours of outward peace. 
And if it did not, all other planning would be shorn of its 
value. That is for the future ; meanwhile, we must use to 
fullest effect the weapon which the enemy created to destroy 
his victims and which we have contrived to turn against him. 
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MEDITERRANEAN MEDLEY: INCIDENTS 
FROM THE SOUTHERN WAR ZONE. 











MR. CHURCHILL, WITH MR. EDEN (SEEN THIRD FROM THE LEFT), CLOSELY 
EXAMINING A CAPTURED GERMAN MARK VI. TIGER TANK DURING HIS VISIT 
TO THE VICTORIOUS ALLIED ARMY IN TUNISIA, THE PRIME MINISTER IN A SUBURB OF TUNIS, ACKNOWLEDGING THE CHEERS OF THE 
PUBLIC. WHEREVER HE WENT, AMONG THE FORCES OR THE PUBLIC, HIS GREAT 
POPULARITY, URBANITY AND CHEERFULNESS EVOKED LOUD CHEERS. 
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THE SUCCESS OF THE HURRICANE TANK-BUSTER WAS NOTABLE IN THE TUNISIAN BATTLES, EQUIPPED WITH TWO 40-MM. CANNON MOUNTED BENEATH THE WINGS 
ABOVE, A TANK-BUSTER ATTACKING ENEMY ARMOUR WITH ANTI-TANK CANNON AND MACHINE-GUN FIRE. 
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A DIRECT HIT BY A FLYING FORTRESS, PART OF THE AFRICAN STRATEGIC AIR FORCE, THE LAST SHELL FIRED BY THE EIGHTH ARMY: GUNNER VERNON WALKER, 
SCORED ON A BIG ITALIAN LINER CONVERTED FOR TROOP-CARRYING IN THE MEDITER- OF HAMPSHIRE, A MEMBER OF NO. I GUN OF A R.A. BATTERY, HOLDING 
RANEAN. SMOKE PRACTICALLY CONCEALS THE VESSEL. UP THE CASING OF THE LAST SHELL FIRED BY MONTGOMERY'S MEN. 

The Prime Minister put the seal on the great victory in Tunisia by his week's tanks to Flying Fortresses, which latter he watched as a squadron took off for 
visit to North Africa, of which two days were given up to a tour of the Tunisian bomb targets in Italy. A picture above shows a remarkable hit by a Flying *Fortress 
battlefields. Wherever he went his “ almost superhuman buoyancy of tempera- on a big Italian liner whose hull is almost invisible through the smoke and 
ment.”’ as Lord Cranborne described him in the House of Lords on June 8, had an flames, but whose wake on the right shows the short angle turn the vessel made 
inspiring effect upon all whom he encountered. His more usual costume was to try and escape the bomber. Another action-picture is of the now famous 
white ducks and shoes, grey tie and socks, a large panama hat and suéde gloves Hurricane Tank-buster firing a number of enemy armoured vehicles. These 
He Icoked bronzed and fit, and his cheerful grin delighted everybody. Mr. Eden, machines, specially adapted for use against tanks, are equipped with 40-mm. cannon, 
seen in the top-left picture, wore a khaki drill suit, khaki shirt, brown shoes and mounted beneath the wings, and machine-guns. Their value in attacking enen 
Old Etonian tie. Mr. Churchi!! took a deep interest in all he was shown, from tank formations in the campaign came as a surprise to the enemy 
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== — a. cae THE BAD COMPANIONS: HITLER, 
A TIGHT CONTROL ON 


ONE OF THE FOUR AXIS SATELLITES FROM SLOVAKIA: THE SLOVAKIAN PREMIER, DR. TUKA (LEFT), 5 
CHATS WITH THE GERMAN FOREIGN MINISTER, VON RIBBENTROP, AT HITLER’S HEADQUARTERS, 


A KING IS SUMMONED TO HITLER’S PRESENCE: KIN( 
INSPECTS A GUARD OF HONOUR DRAWN UI 





THE AXIS DICTATORS TAKE AN APPARENTLY FRIENDLY LEAVE OF EACH OTHER AFTER THEIR LAST MEETING IN APRIL. 
HITLER AND MUSSOLINI SHAKE HANDS ON THE PLATFORM. 
THE ORIGINAL QUISLING VISITS HIS MASTER: VIDKUN 
F J WENT TO SEE HITLER IN APRIL- 
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OCCUPIED FRANCE, IN THE PERSON OF LAVAL, SHAKES HANDS WITH VON RIBBENTROP If WAS RUMANIA S TURN WHEN MARSHAL ANTONESCU WAS SUMMONED TO HITLER S 
BEFORE LEAVING. BASTIANINI (ITALY) WAS PRESENT DURING THE DISCUSSIONS. HEADQUARTERS, THE MARSHAL (SECOND FROM LEFT) WALKS BESIDE HITLER. 


The long procession of Axis satellite leaders to Hitler's headquarters has, for summoned to their master’s presence, have had demands imposed upon them 
the time being at least, come to an end. King Boris of Bulgaria, Antonescu | and then dismissed, to return to their countries more deeply involved in Axis 
of Rumania, Horthy of Hungary, Tiso and Tuka of Slovakia, Pavelich of schemes than ever. No hint of the subjects discussed between these men 
Croatia, Mussolini, Quisling of Norway, and Laval have, each in turn, been | and Hitler, Goering and Ribbentrop has been allowed out of Germany : only 
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LER,| GOERING AND RIBBENTROP KEEP 
ON| THEIR COLLABORATORS. 


CONGRATULATING EACH OTHER? HITLER (RIGHT) SHAKES HANDS WITH VON RIBBENTROP AFTER 
MUSSOLINI HAD LEFT AT THE END OF AN IMPORTANT MEETING AT SALZBURG 
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DRAWN OUTSIDE THE GERMAN LEADER’S HEADQUARTERS. 


; 
; 
CE: KING | BORIS OF BULGARIA, ACCOMPANIED BY THE FUHRER, i 





HANDSHAKE ON HITLER’S FIFTY-FOURTH BIRTHDAY : MARSHAL GOERING, FATTER THAN EVER, CONGRATULATES 
HIS CHIEF DURING THE CELEBRATIONS AT THE STATE CHANCELLERY IN BERLIN. 


SLING, OCCUPIED NORWAY’S PRIME MINISTER, AL 
ONE OF A LONG PROCESSION. 


VIDKUN 
APRIL- 
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LAST OF THE THREE BALKAN SATELLITES i ANOTHER VISITOR * TO HEADQUARTERS: DR. TISO, THE PEOPLE S LEADER FROM 


ADMIRAL HORTHY OF HUNGARY WAS THE 
j SLOVAKIA, WITH HITLER. DR. TUKA, WHO ACCOMPANIED HIM, [8 CENTRE-BACKGROUND 


TO SEE HITLER. HERE HE 1S (RIGHT) WITH THE FOHRER AND RIBBENTROP (LEFT). 


ssl ™. 


political and military situation of the common fight of the Axis Powers | are being blasted by Allied bombers; she has lost superiority in the air, and, 


against Bolshevism and the Anglo-American plutocracies. 


" It is not hard to | above all, she knows an Allied invasion of Europe may take place at any 
imagine, however, why these chiefs were summoned ; Germany has lost a 


moment. She needs help, and she needs it badly 
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“THE LITTLE SHIPS” AND THE GALLANT CREWS WHO MAN 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIsT, C. E. 
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M.G.8. BRIDGE WITH CAPTAIN AND COXWAIN. 
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M.7.Bs AND M.G.Bs LEAVING HARBOUR FOR NIGHT OPERATIONS. 
THE COMMANDER, TAKES THE SALUTE. 


M.T.B,. ENGINE ROOM, 
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THE LITTLE SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT: ON PATROL DUTY IN THE HOURS OF DARKNESS, 


These sketches, made by our Special Artist during a recent visit to a base the water at a 40-knot speed, bumping the boat with tremendous blows. The 
our last issue. They give some idea of the arduous lives led by the gallant 


| 

form a continuation of drawings of Britain's ‘Little Ships’’ published in top picture (left) shows officers, about to be transported from their port H.Q. to 
| the harbour, filling up a lorry with extra clothing and food, such as tinned soup, 

men who man them, young men invariably, able to stand up to the tough sandwiches, coffee, etc., in preparation for the patrol. Our artist, who joined | 
needs which confront them, night or day, in fair weather or foul, prepared these officers on a Motor Gun-boat on patrol, remarked that he felt ‘‘ very 
to challenge the enemy on the high seas, no matter his strength, and to privileged to ride on the tailboard with these high-spirited young men."’ Except 


stand up to the buffetings of the waves as their light craft dashes thrqugh when at sea they eat and sleep at their Headquarters. The next picture shows | 
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[AN THEM: INCIDENTS DURING NIGHT OPERATIONS ON PATROL. 


eG. oR. TURNER, FROM SKETCHES ON THE SPOT. 











TESTING THE GUNS 
ON LEAVING HARBOUR. 
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| cr THE RETURN TO BASE, EARLY MORNING. 
_ | " — set I 
ESS, ALERT FOR ENEMY MOVEMENTS, THESE FAST COASTAL CRAFT GUARD BRITAIN’S WATERWAYS. 
The | the Captain on the bridge, with the coxswain at the wheel, the latter wearing | harbour the guns are tested in “trial bursts,’ just in case . and in hope 
QO. to heavy woollens and a padded Mae West safety jacket. Next (below, left) | of an encounter. Then we see the wardroom in a M.G.B., cramped space but 
soup, | M.T.B.s and M.G.B.s are leaving harbour, for night operations, the crews standing | comfortable, with a cushioned settee and a small folding table, with a sleeping 
oined | to attention, while the commander takes the salute as the Little Ships pass the | berth below floor-level. The forward (crew's) mess deck has ample space, with 
very | pier head. Then comes the engine-room, with little spare space, producing when racks for steel helmets, and a small galley where tea, etc., can be prepared So 
acept | running at full speed a shattering roar, indicative of the speed which gives them the night passes ... and at dawn the M.G.B.s enter harbour through the 


| 
hows | their wonderful turn of speed On top-right, in the gathering gloom, on leaving | early mist, a job well done 
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“LITTLE SHIPS” 
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BRITAIN’S 


ON NIGHT PATROL: MOTOR GUN-] 


PAINTED BY OUR SPECIAL ArristT, C. E. TURNER, 


FROM SKETC 
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A CONVOY IS SIGHTED, SILHOUETTED IN THE MOONLIGHT: OFFICERS AND GUN CREWS STAND BY, 


Last week we published a double-page painting of Motor Gun-boats, our “ Little 
Ships,” in a night action against the enemy. Here our drawing represents a 
flotilla of the Nore Command after night patrol duty. Returning to base just 
before dawn, a large convoy is seen on the right, faintly silhouetted in the moonlight. 
Gun crews man their weapons, captains and coxswains stand by alert, while recog- 
nition signals are exchanged as the ships pass on opposite courses. All is well. 


During out artist’s trip with the M.G.B.s the weather was fine, with a slight sea 
and ground swell, yet, he reports, the motion and jarring crash as waves were 
struck by the pitching bows at high velocity speed—these ‘‘ flyweight terrors,” 
as the little ships have beer truly dubbed—was terrific. Looking aft, waves of 
flying spray from bow to port and starboard, with the high plume of the propeller- 
wash astern, with engines roaring and hull vibrating, the impression of immense 





GUN-BOATS AT HIGH 


SPEED 


iER, FROM SKETCHES MADE ON BOoarRD A MOTOR GUN-BOAT AT SEA. 
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RETURNING 
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TO BASE AT DAWN. 


rTAND BY, SIGNALS ARE EXCHANGED, AND, ALL BEING WELL, THE LITTLE SHIPS SCURRY HOMEWARDS. 


t sea 
were 
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speed is both exhilarating and astounding. The strain on the crews is great, and 
thus there are very excellent reasons for the manning of the formidable little fighting 
ships by very young men. With the development of this new style of sea-rover 
a new type of crew has sprung into being to match them in our maritime-loving 
islands. One's first impression is of youth—but youth very often wearing the ribbon 
of the D.S.C. You will not discover many professional sailors among them, for the 


bulk are volunteers, many amateur yachtsmen, professional men, or garage hands, 
but all imbued with the keen spirit and unyielding courage that refuse to 
conjecture any possibility of defeat. As dusk draws in they speed out from 
countless inlets and harbours round our shores, moving towards the lanes of enemy 
shipping, the M.T.B.s to launch their deadly torpedoes, the M.G.B.s with salvoes 
of fire which throw the enemy ships into confusion. 
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EVENTS OF IMPORTANCE TO-DAY. PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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THE NEW HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR 
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} INDIA, SIR SAMUEL RUNGANADHAN, Pace eatin as ns eater 
LADY WAVELL (RIGHT), WIFE OF THE G.O.C.-IN-C., INDIA, : WITH LADY RUNGANADHAN IN M. BOGOMOLOV (LEFT), THE FIRST RUSSIAN AMBASSADOR 

INSPECTING A TEA VAN IN ASSAM. LONDON. HE IS THE FIRST INDIAN TO YUGOSLAVIA, PRESENTS HIS CREDENTIALS TO KING PETER. 

Lady Wavell went on a visit to Assam recently, where she was keenly interested CHRISTIAN TO HOLD THIS POST. : M. Alexander Bogomolov, the newly-appcinted Russian Ambassador to 








Z Yugoslavia, recently presented his credentials to King Peter 

pa ———————- at a ceremony in the Yugoslav Government Headquarters in 

London. He is the first Ambassador from Russia to Yugo- 
slavia. King Peter with the new Ambassador. 


PE Se 


in everything being done for the troops on the vital Indian 

front. Here she is seen inspecting a mobile canteen Tea Van 2=—-—-—— 

and having the workings of the van explained to her by : 
members of the crew. 











MR. EDEN IN NORTH AFRICA: THE RT. HON. ANTHONY EDEN (LEFT) 

WITH MR. HAROLD MACMILLAN, BRITISH MINISTER IN ALGIERS, 

ON THE FORMER’S ARRIVAL AT MAISON BLANCHE AIRPORT. 
MR <N ACCOMPANIED MR. CHURCHILL 
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THE V.C. HAS BEEN AWARDED TO LIEUT.-COL. E o i THE FIRST TUNISIAN V.C. HAS BEEN REPATRIATED 


LORNE MACLAINE CAMPBELL, D.S.0. AND BAR. {~~~ Sos. ee ae, 2 eS =: FROM ITALY: MAJOR LE PATOUREL IN CAIRO. 





Lieut.-Colonel Campbell, of the Argyll and Sutherland High- MAJOR JOHN S. RAWORTH. H ADMIRAL SIR J. CUNNINGHAM, : The award of the first Victoria Cross for gallantry in Tunisia 
landers ge Louise a, has 2 uae ge A baad : Commander and one of the nine survivors : Admiral Sir John Cunningham is to be - Mejor i? eee wee connate gasstied as Bor oa 
outstan in valour at oS oe of the heroic 155th Field Battery, R.A., = C.-in-C., Levant, in succession to Admiral ye gl aap y apeveren that Major 
battalion was ge the tas ace as tee cnet ad tha Major Raworth is now a prisoner of war : Sir Ralph Leatham. Admiral Cunningham caper on) lenis gdh nal taly and he has now 
enemy minefield and anti-tank ditch to the east of the = jin Italy. The gallantry of the 155th Field : was in command of the First Cruiser been repatriated from that country. Fils V.C. was won 
Roumana feature and of forming the initial bridgehead. = Battery, who fought to the last and saved Squadron at the outbreak of war. Until = i" action in the Tebourba area on December 3, 1942. 
cee 2 nA ae AAS =; the Allied line at Sidi Nsir, N. Tunisia, recently Fourth Sea Lord of the Potten 






on February 26, is now we!l known. Admiralty and Chief of Supplies. 
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AT THE ALLIED NATIONS’ SUMMER FAIR: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN CHATS TO SOME 


COAL OPERATORS AND UNION LEADERS MEET IN WASHINGTON: JOHN L. LEWIS, 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED MINE WORKERS, IS SEATED SECOND FROM LEFT. OF THE GIRLS IN THE CZECH NATIONAL COSTUME DURING HER VISIT. 
After weeks of meetings, conferences, and strikes, the crisis in the American coal industry is The Red Cross and St. John War Organisation's Flag Day, held in London on June 8, included 
far from being ended. The latest news is that the National War Labour Board has begun an Allied Nations’ Summer Fair in the gardens of Clarence House. The Queen visited the Fair i 
1 public hearing of the dispute, but that Mr. Lewis was not present. He has denounced as and made several purchases as she went to each stall in turn. Among the countries represented ; 
“unwarranted and illegal” the Government action in assessing fines on members of the were Belgium, Brazil, China, Czechoslovakia, France, Free Danes, Greece, Yugoslavia, Luxembourg, ; 
United Mine Workers for the days they were on strike recently Mexico, Netherlands, Poland and Russia. Queen Marie of Yugoslavia sold at her country’s stall. # 
f - - Ome o —_——-- ee A 
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A CHINESE “STALINGRAD” VICTORY: THE BATTLE OF THE YANGTZE. 


» 


TERRAIN OF THE GREAT CHINESE VICTORY ON THE YANGTZE RIVER, WHERr Tnt JAPANESE WERE HEAVILY DEFEATEDON MAY 30 WITH BIG LOSSES EXCEEDING 30,000 MEN. 
A VIEW OF THE DIFFICULT MOUNTAIN COUNTRY EAST OF ICHANG, WHERE SEVERE FIGHTING OCCURRED, WITH AN AMMUNITION MULE-TRAIN MOVING UP TO THE FIRING LINE. 


SHENSI 


MAP SHOWING ICHANG, SCENE OF THE 
BATTLE. (‘‘ The Times" Copyright.) 


THE considerable Chinese victory of May 30, in the 
Ichang and Itu area, in the Upper Yangtze between 
Hankow and Chungking, has been described as the 

“ Chinese Battle of Stalingrad.” Six divisions of Japanese 

troops had crossed to the south bank of the Yangtze 

and attempted to work round the Chinese defences 

through roadless and mountainous country. The enemy 

offensive was held up at the Ichang gorge—here the 

channel flows through narrow gorges between precipitous 

mountains, graveyard of scores of steamers and boats— 

and the Hsipei forts, commanding the first of the gorges, 

were ordered to hold on—like Stalingrad—at all costs. 

The Chinese, by strong counter-attacks, materially aided 

by General Chennault’s U.S. bombers, including War- 

hawks and Mitchells, subjected the Japanese to heavy 

r + i ‘ + ¢ » * . P > ; 

\ SZECHUAN TRADING BOAT ON THE ‘UPPER REACHES OF THE ong tH by Be eA ICHANG GORGES, ON THE VANQTEE, WHERE TRE JAPANESE 

YANGTZE, SHOWING THE PRECIPITOUS GORGES, enemy deserted and gave the Chinese vital information SUFFERED A * STALINGRAD FROM THE HSIPEL FORTS. 
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THE “WOLF” AT SEA: A U-BOAT SURGES ACROSS THE WAVES, SEEKING ITS MERCHANT PREY. 


‘The Hun," observed Mr. Churchill, “is either at your throat or at your feet" | Allies, but recent figures of sinkings, even from enemy sources, confess to a consider- 
a description which may be said to suit these two companion pictures culled from | able shortage of “ prey,”’ and, supporting this admission, on June 2, Mr. Alexander, the 
enemy journals. The Atlantic Battle with the U-boats has been almost openly held First Lord, spoke confidently of the rising rate of kills of U-boats. Complete co- 


out lately by the Huns as their one redeeming hope of snatching victory from the | operation between our air and sea forces has raised their attacking power to high 
(Continued opposite 





UNDERSEA, WHILE DEPTH-CHARGES SHAKE THE HULL. 


its highest peak. The engines of the 
Are they about to drop depth-charges ? "’ 


The set and grim expressions on the faces of the U-boat crew provide an instructive 


THE “WOLF’’ AT BAY: A U-BOAT CREW COWER 
engines are stopped. Suspense has reached 


Continued .| 

and increasing efficiency, and for the decline of the Hitler submarine campaign apologies | 

are now being actually broadcast. U-boats are attacked, laments Vice-Admiral Luetzow, enemy destroyers can be clearly heard. 
‘before they have a chance to approach the target." The picture shown above 
describes how the alarm has been sounded, “ alarm bells ring shrilly . . . the Diesel psychological study. 
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THE END OF THE ATTU CAMPAIGN. 





THE RECAPTURE OF ATTU ISLAND IN THE ALEUTIANS: THE AMERICANS, WITH THEIR 
LANDING BARGES PULLED UP ON THE BEACH, BEGIN THE OCCUPATION OF ATTU. 
THEY HAVE ERECTED TENTS OVER JAPANESE FOXHOLES. 
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AN UNITED STATES NAVAL LANDING PARTY LOOKS OVER THE EQUIPMENT BELONGING 
TO A JAPANESE MEDICAL UNIT WHICH WAS FOUND IN A HOLE IN THE GROUND 
ON ATTU ISLAND, 








U.S, SOLDIERS SURVEY THE POCK-MARKED PLAIN ON ATTU ISLAND: MOST OF THE 
ENEMY SOLDIERS FOUGHT FROM UNDERGROUND DWELLINGS WHICH WERE INTER- 
CONNECTED, AND FROM CAVES ALONG THE CLIFFS, 


The Attu Campaign is finished, and only Kiska remains to the enemy in the Aleutian group. 
Our photographs show some of the points where enemy resistance was stiff right up to the end; 
a resistance that was carried on mainly from underground dwellings, which were inter-connected, and 
from caves along the cliffs. As the U.S. forces landed on the island they had to “bolt” those 
holes in the plain, and when they had cleared the enemy out the Americans erected tents over 
the holes and used them themselves. The latest news available states that small bands of 
Japanese troops are still roaming about in some areas of the island, but it is more than probable 
that by the time we go to Press these, too, will have been liquidated. U.S. Army casualties in 
lead, wounded and missing during the campaign have been announced as 1535, and those of the 
enemy-a very conservative estimate—as 1791 dead. The Island of Attu has been in enemy 
hands since June 1! last year, and it was on May 11, this year, that American troops first landed. 
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THE USS. “OKLAHOMA” SALVAGED. 


The world is not likely to forget Japan’s dastardly attack on Pearl Harbour on December 7, 1941— 
an attack worthy of Axis methods, perhaps, but none the less unexpected, for all that. A great 
number of ships were in harbour at the time, and America suffered a blow at her Fleet which greatly 
inconvenienced her. Only for a time, however. The Japanese hit hard, but not hard enough, and 
about sixteen of the nineteen ships damaged have been salvaged and returned to service with the 
United States Navy. The latest ship to be raised from the bottom of Pearl Harbour is the 29,000-ton 
battleship “Oklahoma.” She was right over on her side when salvage operations began, and was 
slowly righted to about a 15-degree angle, when workmen began clearing the wreckage and scraping 
an accumulation of barnacles and mud off her decks. She was badly damaged, but it is believed tnat 
it will be quite possible to put her back in service before very long. The barbarous act perpetrated 
at Pearl Harbour will prove to be Japan’s death warrant. 





THE U.S. BATTLESHIP “OKLAHOMA” SALVAGED: A VIEW OF THE ‘“‘ OKLAHOMA,” SUNK 
DURING THE JAPANESE ATTACK ON PEARL HARBOUR, AS SHE WAS TURNED TO 
I5 DEGREES DURING SALVAGE OPERATIONS. 





HEAVY CABLES (SEEN RIGHT) TAKE THE STRAIN AS THE ‘'U.S.S. “OKLAHOMA” IS SLOWLY 
RIGHTED FROM THE BED OF PEARL HARBOUR. THIS HUGE BATTLESHIP OF 29,000 TONS 


WAS TORPEDOED. 
t< a 8 
a 


AN ACCUMULATION OF BARNACLES AND MUD I5 SCRAPED FROM THE DECKS OF THE 
* OKLAHOMA " AS SHE 1s RAISED, TWISTED WRECKAGE LIES EVERYWHERE, BUT 
IT IS CONSIDERED POSSIBLE TO FULLY SALVAGE THE BATTLESHIP. 
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THE VOUGHT-SIKORSKY HELICOPTER. a 
SEVERAL VERSIONS OF A NOVEL AIRCRAPT. 
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THE ADAPTABILITY OF THE PONTOONS IS SHOWN IN THIS PICTURE OF THE 
HELICOPTER LANDING ON WATERY MUD AS EASILY AS IT WILL ON LAND SEA 

: : : “AND, SE 
SNOW, ICE—OR INDEED ALMOST ANY KNOWN SURFACE. , = 

























































WITH ITS DESIGNER, 
IGOR IVAN  SIKORSKY, 
AT THE CONTROLS, THE 
ORIGINAL HELICOPTER IS 
SEEN WITH LAND/WATER 

PONTOONS FITTED. 7 | 








N our issues of March 20 
and March 27 we 
published details of the 
Vought-Sikorsky helicopter 
which, Captain - Balfour 
had then announced to the 
House of Commons, was 
to be used by Britain to 
assist in closing the mid- 
Atlantic gap in which the 
U-boat packs were con- 
centrating. Our pictures 
this week show several 
versions and possibilities 
of this novel aircraft, 
whose uses both in war 
and peace promise to be 
innumerable. The pon- 
tooned type.seen landing 
on the deck of a USS. 
tanker, with Colonel A. F. 
Gregory at the controls, 
is a U.S. Army Air Force ' j 
development of theoriginal P ’ 
VS.300 and is designated £ : it 4. eee 
the R-4. Helicopter. On 
this occasion it made 
twenty-four experimental 
landings and_ take-offs, 
using the small deck space 
available. Another picture 
shows the aircraft's ability 
to set down and take up 
passengers in any sort of 
surroundings by means ofa 
rope ladder dropped by 
the pilot while the heli- 
copter hovers over the 
spot—an ability also 
strikingly illustrated in 
the wheeled cabin version 
whose pilot is in telephonic 
communication with the 
helicopter's designer, Igor 
Sikorsky, on the ground. 


















































THE R-4, A U.S. ARMY AIR FORCE DEVELOPMENT OF THE VS-300, 
COMES GENTLY TO REST ON THE SMALL DECK OF A TANKER DURING 
EXPERIMENTAL LANDINGS AND TAKE-OFFS AT SEA. 








THE HELICOPTER’S 
ABILITY TO 
HOVER AT ANY 
HEIGHT IS 
SHOWN IN THESE 
TWO PICTURES 
OF (LEFT) A 
PASSENGER 
COMING ABOARD 
UP A ROPE 
LADDER, AND 
(RIGHT) IGOR 
SIKORSKY IN 
TELEPHONIC 
. COMMUNICATION 

WITH THE PILOT 
FROM THE 
GROUND, 
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NEWS Qi 


WAR AND PEACE: TOPICAL 
ITEMS ILLUSTRATED. 





’ ‘ a. 
AMERICAN GENERALS CONGRATULATE THE CREW OF THE FLYING FORTRESS “* MEMPHIS 


” 


BELLE ON ITS DEPARTURE FROM BRITAIN TO THE UNITED STATES. 


After twenty-five missions against the enemy, commemorated by the symbols painted on her fuselage, 

the ‘‘ Memphis Belle’ has left Britain to “ boost ’’ bond-selling drives in the United States. Her skipper, 

Capt. Robert K. Morgan, is seen being congratulated by Lieut.-General Jacob L. Devers, Commanding 

General, U.S. Army, European Theatre, prior to the departure of the Fortress and her crew. Right 
is Major-General Ira C. Eaker, Commanding General U.S. Army 8th Air Force. 





MUNITIONS PRODUCTION STIMULATED BY AN “ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” 
PAINTINGS SHOWING THE WORKERS HOW THEIR PRODUCTS GO TO WAR. 


Workers in a big munitions factory are seen looking at colour-paintings by our artist, C. H. Davis, 
showing how the small parts they manufacture play their réle in the scattered theatres of the war on 


land, sea, and in the air. The production of such parts is tedious repetition work, and the em- 
ployees could not maintain interest in them. Our artist was commissioned to do a series of ten 
paintings, since when the factory has a considerable increase in production. 


ea -™.. 





NEWTON'S BIRTHPLACE, WOOLSTHORPE MANOR, NEAR GRANTHAM-—-AN HISTORIC HOUSE 
TO BE HELD BY THE NATIONAL TRUST IN PRESERVATION FOR THE NATION. 


It was on Christmas Day, 1642, that Isaac Newton, the famous scientist and philosopher, was 
born at Woolsthorpe Manor, and his tercentenary last December was celebra by the Royal 
Society, an occasion dealt with in our issue of December 26. Thanks to the good offices of the 
Royal Society and the generosity of the Pilgrim Trust, who have provided funds for purchase and 
repair, Woolsthorpe Manor, it is now announced, is to be held by the National Trust. 





ARTIST'S 


June 19, 1943 


‘ 


SOLDIERS OF THE EIGHTH ARMY WATCHING AN ENTERTAINMENT IN THE “ ALAMEIN CLUB,” 
PRESENTED TO THEM BY THE GRATEFUL PEOPLE OF EGYPT. 


Only a short time after subscription lists were opened by the grateful people of Egypt, the ‘“ Alamein 

Club,” Egypt’s gift to the Eiehth Army, was opened in Cairo on May 25, an occasion attended by the 

Egyptian Premier and the British Ambassador. The many notable guests included soldiers of the 

Eighth Army who, fighting at Alamein, threw the Axis armies out of Egypt. More than 40,000 
Egyptian pounds were subscribed very quickly, and money continues to come in. 














THREE VALUABLE SPOONS: SOLD BY AUCTION, ONE OF THEM, AN EDWARD iv. 
SPECIMEN (CENTRE), REALISED THE RECORD PRICE OF £1300. 


The Edward IV. silver spoon seen above, with a spiral cone top and bearing the date letter for 1481, 
weighs under 2 oz. and was purchased by the firm of How, of Edinburgh. spoon came from 
the collection of the late Colonel R. F. Ratcliff, of Burton-on-Trent, sold by Christie’s on June 9. 
The collection also included a set of thirteen James I. Apostle spoons, sold for £1,000, of which the 
example (left), showing St. Andrew with the Saltire Cross, is one; and a Henry VII. Apostle spoon 
(right), surmounted by a figure of St. James the Less, bearing the date letter for 1507, realised £340. 





ANOTHER HISTORIC HOME ACQUIRED BY THE NATIONAL TRUST: ST. JOHN’S JERUSALEM, 
KENT, GIVEN TO THE NATION BY SIR STEPHEN AND LADY TALLENTS. 
St. John’s Jerusalem, with 45 acres of grounds, lies in the Darenth valley by Sutton-at-Hone. From the 


beginning of the thirteenth century till the dissolution of the Order, the house was a Commandery of the 

Knights of St. John of Jerusalem. Henry III. often stayed there, and in April, 1234, ordered five oaks 

to be ‘supplied for the ceiling of its chapel from his Tonbridge forest. Sir Stephen Tallents will continue 
to make St. John's Jerusalem his family home as a tenant of the Trust. 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS IN OFLAG IVC. 
BY LIEUT. J. F. WATTON. 














ARTILLERY. 




















LIEUT. H. G. BRUCE, OF THE ROYAL 
MARINES. 











CAPTAIN H. BUTSCH, OF THE ROYAL i 





? LIEUT. W. L. B. O'HARA, KNOWN 
‘4 AS “‘ SCARLET” O'HARA. 








CAPTAIN G. W. A. COURTICE, 
OF THE ROYAL MARINES. 
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EVE AT OFLAG IVc. 


YEAR’S A FRENCH OFFICER, AT A PARTY, TAKES OFF A FRENCH WORKMAN 
DEMANDING MORE PAY. 











A MENU-CARD FOR AN ANGLO-FRENCH PARTY 
HELD IN OFLAG IVc, 



































PAYMASTER LIEUT. J. MN. MORAN, 


CAPTAIN W. T. LAWTON, THE DUKE 
OF THE ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE. 


OF WELLINGTON’S REGIMENT. 


SUB-LIEUT. c. R. KEATS, 
OF THE R.N.V.R. 


MAJOR M. CHAMPION-JONES, 
OF THE ROYAL ENGINEERS. 

















The sketches on this page, by Lieut. J. F. Watton, form a further sequence in the 
life of British prisoners of war in a German camp, and add to the not inconsiderable 
number of portraits of his fellow-captives which we have already published. The 
Royal Navy and Royal Marines are now well represented in Oflag [Vc as well as 
the Army and the R.A-F., and it is interesting to note that the menu-card reproduced 
above bears the signatures of several prisoners whose portraits have appeared in “ The 
Illustrated London News,” including that of the famous Wing Commander Bader. 
Sub - Lieut. Keats (portrait above) was in a ship which was attacked by a 


F.-W. Cendor in the Atlantic and left completely burnt out. Keats, with others of the 
officers and crew, was eventually picked up by a German destroyer. How the other 
prisoners shown were captured is not revealed. Lieut. Watton’s father points out 
that his son was one of the “nest of wrathful, indomitable Englishmen maintaining 
their cause in the Incheville Wood . . .", described by Eric Linklater in his book 
“ The Highland Division.” An unique exhibition of paintings and drawings done by 
British prisoners of war in Germany is now being held at the Knoedler Gallery, 
Old Bond Street. Included in the collection are several works by Lieut. Watton. 
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MIDSHIPMEN AFLOAT: “ SNOTTIES ” TAKING 
AN ADVANCED COURSE IN A WARSHIP. 
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EARNEST FACES ARE TURNED TOWARDS LIEUT.-COMMANDER I. W. T. BELOE, R.N., AS HE GIVES % i 


I Neen e nee n nner n neces 
: 
INSTRUCTIONS IN THE GUN-ROOM OF A WARSHIP TO MIDSHIPMEN TAKING AN ADVANCED COURSE. H {° SIGNALS INSTRUCTION, IN PROGRESS. MIDSHIPMEN MOVE MODEL 


F 
a ATRESIA SS 3 SHIPS ON A MANCEUVRING BOARD DURING FLAG-HOISTING EXERCISES. 
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MIDSHIPMEN CAN’T SPEND ALL THEIR TIME ‘ LEARNING ! HERE THEY ARE BEING 
SERVED WITH LUNCH BY THE CHIEF STEWARD OF THE GUN-ROOM. 


TAKES A BEARING WITH THE SEXTANT ON THE BRIDGE OF H.M.S. “‘ MALAYA.” 


~~ ++ + + ~~ 


r TIME OFF FOR RECREATION. MIDSHIPMEN READING AND LISTENING TO MUSIC FROM 
A PORTABLE GRAMOPHONE IN THE GUN-ROOM BEFORE LUNCH, 
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UR pictures, most of which were taken on board a warship, show how Midshipmen 

of the Royal Navy spend part of their training period afloat in wartime conditions. 

As junior Naval officers who have already undergone a course of training at a Naval 

college, they are now learning the more advanced lessons in theory and practice of sea- 

manship and gunnery. Normally, a boy entering the Royal Navy as an officer passes a 

COMING ALOFT FOR GUNNERY PRACTICE. ONE OF THE MIDSHIPMEN preliminary examination and the scrutiny of the Admiralty, and then, at the age of 
TRAINING ON BOARD A WARSHIP CLIMBS INTO THE DIRECTOR CONTROL TOWER. about 134, enters Dartmouth Naval College for a period of eleven terms. Here his 
J education is combined with the instilling of Naval tradition and the primary lessons of 
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a ) | THEY LEARN PRACTICAL SEAMANSHIP AND 
GUNNERY UNDER WARTIME CONDITIONS. 





ANOTHER PHASE OF THE GUNNERY PRACTICE COURSE: A MIDSHIPMAN IS SEEN CONCENTRATING 


= GUNNERY PRACTICE IS IMPORTANT. A MIDSHIPMAN (IN BACKGROUND) Ge Bd, WOR AT TRE FANCEILCTTER Ih TRS PRS SORTER. ECM: 


LEARNS HIS JOB IN THE DIRECTOR CONTROL TOWER. 





ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUNNERY IS A RECENT CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF THE ROYAL 
NAVY. MIDSHIPMEN ARE SEEN LEARNING TO HANDLE A 4-IN. A.-A. GUN. 


MIDSHIPMEN IN TRAINING HAVE THEIR DUTIES. ONE OF THEM, WEARING 
A DUFFLE COAT, IS SEEN ON WATCH ON BOARD THE WARSHIP. 


neredh — \nersnnsossnsnensnnsnssesennssenssssensenessensnsessusonnsasennoecssnensssees: 


PART OF A MIDSHIPMAN’S JOB IS RUNNING THE SHIP’S BOAT. HERE IS A “ MIDDY” 
AT THE HELM, WITH HIS CREW COMING ALONGSIDE. 


seamanship. Ranking as a Naval establishment, Dartmouth College, in addition to the 
headmaster and his staff, is under the command of a captain, with naval lieutenants in 
charge of each of the six houses. Following his grounding at Dartmouth, the young 
cadet is appointed to a seagoing warship, in which he learns the preliminary lessons of 
gunnery, engineering, and so on, after which he serves in a destroyer for three months, 
assimilating advanced knowledge under practical conditions. As in most professions, it 
is practical experience that puts the final touch to a Midshipman’'s training, and it is 
this aspect of the career of a “ Middy™ which forms the subject of our pictures. 


SO TO BED. ONE OF THE MIDSHIPMEN HAS FINISHED HIS DAY'S WORK 
AND TAKES A SWING INTO HIS HAMMOCK, 
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EMPIRE TIMBER RESEARCH. 


a English woodlands, one can generally look through the trees to the outside. The 
only way to see the Australian forest which billows over the Blue Mountains is 
to stand on a height at its borders and survey the blue sheen on the leaves of its 
The pioneers took a quarter of a century to find a way through 


eucalyptus-trees. 
it. The contrast seems to illustrate the resources of timber 
standing in waiting in Empire forests from Newfoundland to 
New Zealand, from Honduras to India and Burma. They appear, 
though they may not be, inexhaustible; and, to return to our 
first example, a journey through the verdant rim of Australia, 
from West Australia to Queensland, affords as good an illustration 
of the forests’ vitality as can be found. On the edge of the dun 
plains over part of the journey are ghost forests of naked trees 
ruthlessly ring-marked to make way for clearings where the fruits 
of the earth can be grown. It was the settlers’ way to hasten the 
present without thinking all round the future. At other stages of 
the journey the smoke of forest fires can be seen creeping along 
distant and tree-clad hills. By forest fire or deliberate thinning 
the forest can be cut down, but not kept down; and a new day 
of afforestation and scientific forestry has replaced the uncaring 
ways of a new country. 

A night railway journey northwards from Perth, in West 
Australia, to the Government Forest Reserve illustrates both the 
vitality of the vegetation and the appreciation that lumbering may 
be worth as much as apple-growing, or even the widening of the 
wheat belt. Soon after the train has left Perth, the bush seems to 
be trying to close in on it. The leaves slash the windows ; it 
seems almost that if the train halted its travellers might find 
themselves fast shut in an enchanter’s wood. It is not so; at 
break of day they wake to find smoke rising from the breakfast 
fires of a forest clearing, where the hum of the saws has already 
begun and the timber wagons are setting out to the depths of the 
forest where one of the big trees is to be cut down. This clearing 
is set among the Karri timber, the Eucalyptus diversicolor, the 
giant tree of Western Australia; height up to 200 ft., length of 
clear bole; 100 ft. When the cracks of the woodmen’s axes 
cease, the giant crashes down with a sound like an explosion, 
ready to be carted away to the screaming saws that will cut 
its logs up like cheese, though Karri is stronger and stiffer 
than English oak. 

This close-up of Karri lumbering in Australia is submitted 
only as an example of what goes on in a thousand Empire 
forests. Their surroundings are as various as the timbers, 
and the handbook of Empire Timbers compiled by the Forest 
Products Research Laboratory makes evident that any 
detailed description of all would be impracticable. Travellers 
have left few impressions other than the general one of dark, 
impenetrable woods ; even Rudyard Kipling only touched on 
the teak forest in a still-life of : 


Elephants a-pilin’ teak in the sludgy squdgy creek, 
Where the silence ‘ung that ‘eavy you was ‘alf afraid to speak. 


And the mahogany forests of Honduras are seen only in a 
dissolving view of the past, when they furnished the material 
for the talent of Chippendale, and the English wood-carvers 
in his train, who gave a second birth to English furniture. 

The Forestry Research Laboratory carries its conciseness 
not merely into the descriptions and localities of the timbers 
of the forests, but into its own labours in examining them. It 
analyses sixty-five hardwoods and sixteen softwoods collected 
from every quarter of the globe, to determine their weights, 
green or seasoned, their liability to shrinkage in the drying 
kiln, the bending properties of the wood; its strength and 
toughness; its conduct in suddenly applied loads and when 
it is sheared or split. Further, the resistance of the sapwood 
and the heartwood to fungi and the fight put up against 
them, especially the pinhole-borers, are recorded; and its 
permeability or resistance to preservatives as well as its 
wood-working qualities are graded. Specifications are offered 
for the teeth of the circular saws that have to deal with the 
logs at a running speed of 10,000 ft. a minute round the rim. 

A recitation of these qualities would dull the edge of 
appetite for information of the most receptive of readers. It 
must suffice to pick and choose from among the timbers those 
of a long-standing familiarity. Teak, for example. It is one 
of the outstanding timbers of the Empire on account of its 
combination of valuable qualities, its durability, its strength— 
about as hard as oak or little inferior when heavy loads are 
put on it, and slightly better in bending, and stiffer. Ship- 
building and the best-class joinery can depend on the forests 
of India and Burma for all they want in normal times. The trees— 
Tectona grandis—are very variable in size, but at their best afford 
a straight trunk up to 8o ft. clear of branches, with a diameter 
of 4 ft. A less versatile teak comes from Rhodesia. 

British Honduras mahogany is that which first made its way 
into the eighteenth-century homes of England, and to-day may 
come from them in chairs and tables and cabinets to Christie’s. 
This true mahogany is cut from fine trees 80 to roo ft. high, 
with a bole often free from branches for 40 or 60 ft. The wood, 
from light-reddish or yellowish-brown to a rich, dark shade, is 
softer than oak, but nearly as strong, and at its best is used for air- 
screws. It supplies figured wood for ornament, fiddle-back, stripe 
and curl. Supplies from British Honduras are now limited, though 
there are considerable stands in the less accessible parts of Central 
and South America so far untouched, But it has a number of 
competitors—African mahogany, British Guiana, Cuban, Indian 
white and Burman mahogany, or Thitka, which is not a true 
mahogany, though it is harder than the timber of the veritable 
Swietenia macrophylla, 

These are but three out of the eighty hardwoods and softwoods 
of Empire growth that have a place in the world’s markets and 
receive expert assessment of their suitability in industry and 
commerce, We have left unnoticed many ; and can add the names 
only of a few, such as cedar and satinwood, which took a place in 
English furnishings not long after mahogany. Cedar once supplied 
the panelling of Bolingbroke House, and satinwood the veneers of 
Sheraton and Hepplewhite, but satinwood is a little out of fashion 
now and cedar has descended to cigar-boxes and cabinets: both 
found rivals of less quality, the satinwood in the East Indies, 
and to-day in Nigeria; but both are still in honour. Less famous 
are balsa, the lightest timber known, and lignum vit#, one of the 
hardest and heaviest timbers known to commerce.—E. S. Grew, 
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A TEAK FOREST IN BURMA. TEAK (TECTONA 
GRANDIS) IS ONE OF THE HARDEST AND MOST 
DURABLE OF THE EMPIRE TIMBERS. 


(Courtesy of the Imperial Forestry Institute, Oxford.) 
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WOOD IS FIRST AMONG AUSTRALIAN TIMBERS. 
(Photograph by Courtesy of Mr. W. A. Robertson.) 





MAHOGANY (SW/BTENIA 
MACROPHYLLA), THE TIMBER IS NOT NOW AS 
PLENTIFUL AS FORMERLY. 
(Photograph by the late C. H. Donald ) 


BRITISH HONDURAS 
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(EUCALYPTUS DIVERSICOLOR) OF WESTERN AUS- 
THESE TREES GROW TO 200 FT., AND THIS HARD 





MONG the incalculable injuries which Germany has inflicted on the population 

of this country alone (apart from others) by again plunging Europe into war, 
must be reckoned the cutting-short, by death or disablement, of so many promising 
careers, which might have enriched our cultural life. 


The worst disability of all— 
loss of sight—is exemplified in the autobiography of a young 
actor who joined the R.N.V.R. and was blinded in the battle 
with the ‘ Bismarck.” 
By Esmond Knight. With 9 Illustrations (Hutchinson; 15s.). 
His real quest for “the bubble reputation” had been, not 
‘“‘in the cannon’s mouth,” but in the theatre and the cinema 
before the war; and most of the book traces his theatrical 
progress. The story is brightly told, full of humour, and 
teeming with notable personalities and dramatic incidents. 
There are interesting memories of school days at West- 
minster, where one of the annual Latin plays (Terence’s 
**Phormio”’) first made him think of the stage. A _ side 
issue is his interest in hawks and falconry, shown in several 
illustrations. 

Only near the end do we reach his naval service in the 
“Prince of Wales,” where he was “the most junior officer ’’ 
and “gloriously happy’; but one incident of that period 
occurs in the chapter on Westminster School, and has a 
special interest for our readers. “Sitting at breakfast in the 
wardroom of the ‘ Prince of Wales,’ in the spring. of 1941 .. . 
I casually opened a copy of The Illustrated London News. 
On the centre page were photographs of recent damage caused 
by the Luftwaffe to London’s historic monuments. I was 
stupefied to see photographs of School, College and ‘ Seventh’ 
utterly razed to the ground. . This irretrievable loss is 
one of the things I find most difficult to forget and forgive.” 
The climax of the book is a thrilling account of the action 
against the “ Bismarck,” during which one of the last things 
he saw was the blowing-up of the ‘‘ Hood.” 

Another Naval officer has given his reminiscences in fictional 
form in “ DestROYER At War.” By G. P. Griggs, Lieutenant, R.N. 
With 15 Illustrations by C. E. Turner (Hutchinson; §5s.). 
Here a Sub-Lieutenant embodies in a lively tale all that 
he saw and did during his first voyage on active service 
in a destroyer, to the moment when, having been 
notified of another appointment, he watched the ship he 
had grown to love, with his good friends on _ board, 
leaving port for adventures in which he would have 
no part. An attractive feature of the book is the 
quality of C. E. Turner’s admirable drawings, which 
capture the spirit of the story. They would doubtless 
look even better if reproduced on a larger scale. 

One of our most prolific popular writers on naval warfare 
and maritime matters generally has just added to a long list 
of previous books a new volume on aa all-important phase of 
the war—‘‘ ComMERCE Ratpers.” By E. Keble Chatterton, 
author of “‘ The Epic of Dunkirk.” With 16 Illustrations 
(Hurst and Blackett; ros. 6d.). Pointing out the changed 
meaning of the term “‘ raid’? since the last war, the author 
says: ‘‘ Usage has developed the word as applying to a 
fast battleship, a moderately fast but converted merchant- 
man, a submarine, or a Focke-Wulf aircraft. In this volume 
we deal with each of these four types as marauders of our 
shipping.”” Mr. Chatterton’s knowledge of seafaring history 
past and present, is probably unsurpassed, and he has a 
singular facility in constructing a readable narrative out of 
a large variety of incident. The present work well maintains 
his reputation. 

We turn from sea to air in“ THE LoG oF A MERCHANT 
A1rRMAN.” By Captain John H. Lock and John Creasey. 
With 36 Illustrations (Stanley Paul; 15s.). It is sad to 
read at the outset of this enthusiastic autobiography that 
Captain Lock, a famous “ ace” of civil aviation, lost his 
life in the disaster to the flying-boat ‘“‘ Golden Hind,” 
which crashed into the Tagus at Lisbon soon after the 
book’s completion. It is a good specimen of dual authorship 
in which a man of action supplies the material, and a 
literary friend with more time or talent for writing puts it 
into readable form. Captain Lock had an eye for the 
beauty of nature in the lands and seas over which he flew, 
such as Burma, Greece and the Aegean Isles. Many were the 
famous passengers he had carried, among them Lord Louis 
Mountbatten, Air Chief-Marshal Tedder, ‘Jimmy ”’ Roosevelt, 
son of the President, and Mr. H. G. Wells. 

At present warrior airmen are of more immediate interest. 
One who recently fell in action in the Middle East, after attaining 
an almost legendary fame for daring exploits and adventures, has 
left a self-recorded story of his experiences in “‘ ImsH1”’: A Fighter 
Pilot’s Letters to his Mother. With Foreword by Air Chief-Marshal 
Sir Arthur Longmore. Illustrated (W. H. Allen and Co. ; 1os. 6d.). 
* Imshi,”’ of course, was a nickname, and his real name, as given in 
full under the Frontispiece portrait, was Acting Squadron-Leader 
Ernest Mitchelson Mason, D.F.C. Another photograph shows 
him wearing a beard, which gave him the aspect of a genial 
Arab, and earned him the sobriquet of ‘Captain Kettle.” 
He was evidently a “ character’’—a man of humour as well 
as of heroism. At first I thought that Imshi was a Biblical 
name, confusing it with Nimshi, the father (or was it grandfather ?) 
of Jehu, famed for furious driving. Describing an R.A.F. concert, 
he writes to his mother : * Reference ‘ Imshi’ on the programme— 
that is my name (because I used to shout ‘Imshi’ at the 
Wogs—means ‘Go away!’).” 

Since we have been daily expecting news of an Allied landing 
** somewhere ” in Europe, an element of topical interest belongs to 
** REHEARSAL FoR Invasion ":; An Eyewitness Story of the Dieppe 
Raid. By Wallace Reyburn. With 14 Illustrations and Map 
(Harrap ; 6s.). Mr. Reyburn's personal stery is extremely interesting, 
and he explains the purpose of that * reconnaissance in force ” on 
August 19, 1942, and the military lessons thus learnt : “ Dieppe’s 
place in the broad pattern of our offensive strategy in Western 
Europe can now be clearly seen. . . . The Allies proved .. . 
that they could land a large force with tanks in that area.” 
Then they struck in French North Africa, so that the 
Germans were faced with the possibility of attack from that 
direction, while at the same time having to. guard else- 
where against bigger and better Dieppes, followed perhaps 
by invasion. CuHartes E. Bytes. 
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N the last few years much new 
technical knowledge has been 
added to the long experience of 
The Nuffield Organization. Not 
only will this be reflected in the 
‘*Morris’’, ‘‘Wolseley’’, ‘‘M.G.’’, 





and ‘‘Riley’”’ cars of the future 
but it is broadening the character 
of the Organization—consolidating 
it in the forefront of the country’s 
most important engineering 
undertakings. 





Morris Motors Ltd. 
Wolseley Motors Ltd. 
The M.G. Car Co., Ltd. 
Riley (Coventry) Ltd. 


NUFFIELD ORGANIZATION . ritcccscsin 


A CORNERSTONE OF BRITAIN'S 


INDUSTRIAL 


S.U. Carburetter Co. Ltd. 
Nuffield Mechanizations Ltd. 


STRUCTURE Nuffield Tools and Gauges Ltd. 


Morris Industries Exports Ltd. 








THE WAR 
ETTER THAN EVER 


ARMSTRONG 








CHAMPION 
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The British Museum Library, with 
its collection of nearly 5,000,000 volumes, 
pamphlets, and manuscripts, etc. is one of 
the largest libraries in the world. Opened 
in 1857, it is distinguished by its circular 
domed reading room—140 ft. in diameter 
and 106 ft. high. Famous rendezvous of 
study for authors, journalists, playwrights, 
historians and scholars, and is character- 
ized by a unique system of easy reference. 
Well might we say of the British Museum 
Library, as millions throughout the world 
say of Champion Plugs,“ There’s Depend- 
ability for you.” 


KEEP PLUGS CLEAN 
AND SAVE PETROL 


Remember—the needs of the Services must come first 










SPARKING PLUG COMPANY 
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DETAILED 
FOR A COLD SPOT — OR A HOT SPOT? 


Designed to accompany their owners from hot climates 
to cold and back again, ‘ Viyella’ Service shirts give 
perfect comfort under all conditions—will stand up to 





any amount of hard wear and washing. In white 
‘Viyella’ from 18/11d. Ties 3/3d. These goods can 
only be supplied to members of H.M. Services. 





‘Viyella’ SERVICE SHIRTS [== 


ABNIGHTS 
RIGHT IN EVERY DETAIL Gis 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 
A. 13f 
























all correet—and ail complete 
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The Testing Time 
BEFORE the war, Ferranti Fires were sold 
chiefly on their ability to provide abundant 
radiant heat quickly. That they were robustly 
made, of the finest metals, was not unduly 
stressed, for the name Ferranti was assurance 
of quality. 
NOW, when new fires are no longer 
obtainable, is the testing time of pre-war 
quality. Those who own Ferranti models have 
reason to commend their choice. There are, 
we know, many 1930 to 1939 Ferranti 
models still in regular use. 
HOW your domes- 
tic appliances stand up to war-time demands 
is worth remembering when you are able to 
replace them with newer models after the war. 
Meanwhile, use electricity sparingly—ia the 
interests of Fuel enant Oe do ~ to R.A.F.. Jacket and 
avoid its use between 8 a.m. and | p.m. when 
the demand on the supply system is greatest. Trousers, from £11 .12 . 6 
W.A.A.F Jacket and 


FERRANTI [ff |" 


and everything that goes 


Radiant Electric Fires with uniforms 


FIRST e FOREMOST e HOTTEST 


Ferranti Ltd., Moston, Manchester, 10. A U & T a N R E |») D 


London Office: Bush House, Aldwych, W.C. 2. 
OF REGENT STREET AND PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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es Telephone: Regent 6789 
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The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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FROM AUSTINS TO AUSTIN OWNERS 


Ration yourself to 
30 M.P.H. and 
DOUBLE THE LIFE OF 
YOUR TYRES 


Do you know that at 30 m.p.h. 
your tyres last twice as long as 


at 50 m.p.h.? In your own, 





and in the Country’s interests, 





it pays to keep ‘within the limit’ even on the open road. 
If your work takes you over bad roads, reduce your speed 
still further. Running a tyre on a rough surface at the same 
speed as on a smooth one doubles the rate of wear . 

Uneven surfaces cause wheel spin and needless friction, 


while ‘pot-holes taken at speed can easily fracture casings. 


Help your MUSTIN 00 help the Country 


The AUSTIN MAGAZINE may help you too—4d monthly from your newsagent 








THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO. LTD., LONGBRIDGF. BIRMINGHAM 








IF YOU MUST 
HAVE A NEW SUIT 


HAVE IT CUT IN 


porte 


SCOTLAND’S HARDEST WEARING 


CLOTH. ASK YOUR TAILOR 




















BIG WHEELS... 


Because Our generation is so 
used to seeing big wheels — with 
‘““giant” tyres—it is largely 
forgotten that the development 
of the giant tyre by Goodyear 
occurred along time after tyres 
were in common use on lighter 
vehicles. The coming of giant 
tyres brought about a revolu- 
tion in industry, transport and 
agriculture. Goods were carried 
more safely with negligible 
damage to roads; less road 
vibration meant lighter, faster 
commercial vehicles; planes 


e Another 


landed with cushioned safety ; 
long distance passenger trans- 
port became a matter of speedy 
luxury ... To examine the 
pioneering and development 
records of the giant pneumatic 
tyre is like reading a dramatic 
chapter from the history of 
Goodyear. Today, whenever 
‘big wheels’ are playing their 
part in the United Nations’ 
effort—there, too, is a reminder 
of Goodyear’s guiding princi- 
ple ... never to cease in the 
quest for improvement. 


GOODZYEAR 


contribution to Progress 





SAUCEPANS MADE SPITFIRES—OLD BOOKS MAKE SHELL CASES. 
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Take care of 
your Barling 
Pipe. Supplies are extremely limited 
consequently difficult ‘o obtain. 

When available, prices are as follo 
Standard $.8 $.M I EI 
or Sandblas: - 10/6 13/6 16/6 20/- 
Ye Olde Wood ss S.M I E.I 
Selected Grains 15/6 18/6 21/6 25/- 
Letters 5.S., S.M., L., E.L., on each pit 
indicate stses —Small-Small, Smaill-Medium 

Large and Extra Large 
Index of Sises clearly marked on each stem 
Manufactured by 


B. BARLING & SONS (Estd. in London 1/812) 
“Makers of the World's Finest Pipes. 
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Aircrart SERVICES v 


COMPANIES 


TOLLERTON AIRCRAFT SERVICES LTD. 
FIELD AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS & EQUIPMENT LTD, 


REPAIR « MAINTENANCE 


AIRCRAFT - ENGINES - 


LONDON OFFICE : 
BYRON HOUSE ST. JAMES'S STREET, S.W.! 


INSTRUMENTS 


TELEPHONE: ABBEY 2241 





TURN THEM OUT NOW—THE NEED IS URGENT! 
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: Necessity is the mother 
’ of invention — but no 
thing has been invente 4 
‘to give better protec 

tion for your hands than ANDY 


Garder Gloves. Comfortable 


mmune2 from cuts, scratches and 
infection. Get a pair NOW 


** These are the gloves you have 
heard about.” 


2/6 per pair fron 1 ron 
mongers and Store r 2/9 
post free tate ze andsend 
| fr 


coupon per 





TEDSON THORNLEY 4 Co. 
Rochdale 























SHIRTS- MADE TO MATCH 


‘Van Heusen 


COLLARS 
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Good work .... good whisky — 
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Born 1820—still going strong 
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